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PROSPECTUS. 





“Tue AMERICAN JUBILEE” proposes a proclamation of 
“liberty throughout all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” It demands of the American Government, and 
the American People, the immediate and unconditional 
abolition of American Slavery. 

It makes this demand on behalf of three millions of 
Americans already enslaved, on behalf of twenty millions 
more in process of becoming enslaved, and on behalf of the 
untold millions of their posterity, who must be enslaved 
for ages to come, unless American Slavery be over 
thrown. 

It urges this demand in the name of humanity chattel- 
ized, republicanism disgraced, religion dishonored, the 
Holy Scriptures perverted, the Saviour blasphemed, the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God’ trampled under 
foot. 

It denies that the Federal Government, under the 
Federal Constitution, has either a moral or a political 
right to tolerate slavery, in any of the States belonging to 
the Federal Union, for a single day. 

“The United States SHALL guarantee to EVERY State 
in the Union a republican form of government.”—Consti- 
tution. 

“The foundation of republican government is the right 
of every citizen, in his person and property, and in their 
management.” —.Jefferson. 

It denies that “the reserved rights of the States” in- 
clude any such right as that of holding property in man, 
as nosuch “right” can exist; and Mr. Madison tells us 
that the Federal Convention would not permit the Con- 
stitution to recognize any such right—Vide Madison 
Papers. 

It affirms that the Constitution unequivocally inhibits 
the States from maintaining slavery. 

“No State shall pass any bill of attainder, or laws im- 
pairing the obligation of contracts.” And “No person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.”— Constitution. 

It affirms that the Constitution was formed by “the 
people of the United States,” (a/Z of them,) “to seeure the 
blessings of Ltserty for (themselves) and (their) posterity,” 
without cxception or distinction of race or color. And 
hence, no portion of “the people of the United States” 
can be constitutionally enslaved, and the declared object 
of the Constitution requires the Federal Government to 
“secure the blessings of liberty” to each and all of 
them, . 

If the Constitution is not available for these purposes, 

t is of no practical value, it is condemned by its own high 





professions, and the people have no alternative left them 
but to provide a better government for their protection, 
or become the serfs of the petty oligarchy of one or two 
hundred thousand slaveholders, who are now suffered to 
control and insult a great nation. 

The “American Jupitzez” recognizes a “ higher law” 
than mere human enactments. It affirms, with all the 
great writers on Gommon Law, that “statutes against 
fundamental morality are void;” that “no human laws 
have any validity/if contrary to the law of God, and such 
of them as are valid derive all their foree, mediately, or 
immediately, from this original”.—Forrescur. 

On this ground, as well as from the admitted absence 
of any positive law in this country, establishing slavery ; 
from the known incompetency of the colonial legislatures 
under British common law, to legalize it; from the ascer- 
tained illegality of the African slave trade, by which the 
colonies were supplied with slaves ; and from the unanim- 
ous declaration of the thirteen original States, in the very 
act of establishing their independent governments, that all 
“fust governments” are founded on the “inalienable 
right” of “all mén” to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” we affirm the absolute illegality of American 
slavery. We deny that it has any more legality in 
Georgia than in Massachusetts; that it is any more legal 
than the African slave-trade, or any other form of piracy 
and crime. | 

The object of this paper will be to unfold, explain, 
vindicate, and propagate these sentiments, calling on the 
people to maintain them at the ballot-box, thus providing 
for a federal legislature, a federal judiciary, and a 
federal executive, that shall give them a national expres- 
sion and force. 

{as Editors please copy, with the above “Terms.” 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF THE SLAVE QUES- 
TION.—THE ISSUE BEFORE US. 





Tut Nebraska Bill has brought the country into 
a position favorable to a clear view of the present 
state of the slave question, and of the issue before 
the country. 

The statement of it involves the particulars that 
follow. 

1. All past compromises between Freedom and 
Slavery are obsolete. 

2. There are to be no such compromises in 
future. 

3. The alleged “compromises of the Constitu- 
tion” are, of consequence, repudiated, or virtually 
abandoned. 

4. No quarter is to be given or received in the 
future struggle. 

5. No merely defensive warfare is to be waged on 


either side. 

6. There is to be no ‘toleration of freedom, if 
slavery prevails; and no toleration of slavery, if 
freedom prevails. 

7. Slavery is either to be protected at the North, 
or prohibited at the South, 

8. The protection of the Federal Government is 
to be either extended to slavery in all the States in 


‘the Union, or it is to be extended to freedom in all 


the States in the Union. 

9. The protection of the Federal Government, if 
extended to slavery, will render it impossible for 
any of the States to maintain freedom. If extended 








to freedom, it will render it impossible for any of 
the States to maintain slavery. 

10. The Federal Government can not protect free- 
dom in some of the States, and protect slavery in 
others of them. ,' 

11. In order to protect freedom, the Federal 
Government must prohibit slavery. In order to 
protect slavery, it must overthrow freedom. The 
one can not be protected if the other is permitted to 
exist. 

12. As all compromises (including the alleged 
compromises of the Constitution) are now repudi- 
ated, the Constitution must henceforth be construed 
as wholly pro-slavery, without any guarantees of 
freedom, or as wholly anti-slavery, without any 
guarantees of slavery. 

If the former construction prevails, slavery over- 
throws freedom; if the latter, freedom overthrows 
slavery. 

13. An honest and impartial exposition of the 
Federal Constitution, whether by its words and the 
rule of strict construction on the one hand, or by 
its spirit and its concurrent history on the other, 
must result in a construction in favor of liberty, 
and against slavery. Hence— 

14. An administration of the Federal Govern- 
ment that shall faithfully expound and apply the 
Federal Constitution, will, of necessity, and in ac- 
cordance with the avowed object of that instrument, 
as set forth in its preamble, “secure the blessings 
of liberty for ourselves and our posterity.” And 
this it can do in no way but by the prohibition of 
slavery in all the States. 

15. In doing this, there would be no aggression 
on the “reserved rights of the States,” because 
“the United States shall guarantee to every State 
in this Union,a republican form of government ;” 
and “no State shall pass any bill of attainder,” or 
laws “impairing the obligation of contracts ;” and 
“no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or pro- 
perty, without due process of law.” No State, 
therefore, reserved the right of maintaining slavery, 
which is a violation of these provisions. 

16. The action of the Federal Government, if 
the Union continues, will decide the slave question 
in all of the United States. And it will decide this, 
either by declaring slavery to be constitutional in 
all the States, and therefore beyond the reach of 
State prohibition, or else by declaring it unconstitu- 
tional in all the States, and incapable of State legali- 
zation. 

Already the slave party is preparing to take the 
former alternative.* It is high time that the friends 
of liberty took the latter. 

17. The control of the Federal Government is, a¢ 





* See “The American Planter; or, the Bound Labor Inierest in 
the United States. By M. A. Juge. New-York: Long & Brother, 43 
Ann street, 1854.” Mr. Juge is from South Carolina. He advocates 
the legalization of the African slave trade by the F Govern- 
ment, under regulations, and the protection of bound in all the 
States, denying the power of the States to prohibit it. The attempt 
of Virginia to reverse the decision of Judge Paine, in the ease of 
Lemmon, is an attempt to legalize slavery in the State of New-York, 





by authority (if-need be of the federal courts. 
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present, in the power of the nominally free States, 
as they hold the majority of votes, if they choose 
to exercise their constitutional powers, In the hands 
of those voters lie the issues of the slave question. 
“The tremendous responsibility rests upon them.+ 

Let them neglect this duty for a few years, and it 


may be too late. The time for energetic action is 
NOW. 

Such is the present state of the slave question. 
Such is the issue before us. It is no new issue. 
Substantially, it has been the real issue from the 


beginning. Not a few friends of liberty have seen 
this for along time. The Nebraska bill is opening 
the eyes of many others to the same facts. 

The preceding propositions, though in accordance 
with views and anticipations long entertained by the 
writer, were occasioned by the introduction of the 
Nebraska Bill, and the strong support it has 
received in Congress and elsewhere. Should the 
bill be defeated for the present, (as the annexation 
of Texas and the admission of new territories with- 
out restriction were staved off for a season,) the 
“ present state of the slave question, and the issue 
before us,” would not be essentially changed. Jt is 
sufficient that the slave party have avowed their in- 
tentions. The country understands now what they 
expect to accomplish. They openly propose a re- 
peal of the Missouri Compromise, and they conse- 
quently tell us that they hold no compromises to be 
binding. In bringing forward that proposition, 
they have done what can never be undone. They 
have revealed what can never again be concealed,— 
the eternal antagonism between Southern slavery 
and Worthern freedom: the fixed and settled deter- 
mination to extend slavery into free territory, unre- 
strained by any public pledges, limitations, or guar- 
antees, however solemnly made, however violently 
urged upon the reluctant North by the impatient 


and menacing South. 


+¢@e----—_——_——- 


EFFECTS OF THE NEBRASKA BILL, IF 
ENACTED. 


1. In favor of slavery. 
1. It opens that immense territory to the intro- 


duction of slavery. 

2. It establishes a precedent and sanctions a prin- 
ciple that may be used for the introduction of 
slavery into any future territories of the United 
States, wherever they may be situated, or however 
they may have been acquired. 

3. It implies and in effect includes the repeal of 
the ordinance of 1787, prohibiting slavery in the 
North-Western Territory, now composing the free 
States of Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, and 
Illinois. Consequently, . 

4. It re-opens the question of the introduction of 
slavery into all of those States, and removes all 
obstacles to it, arising from the ordinance of 1787. 

Particularly, 

5. It renders highly probable the speedy introduc- 
tion of slavery into Illinois and Indiana, both bor- 
dering on slave States, and both settled to a consider- 
able extent, by emigrants from slave States, many of 
whom wish to hold slaves. Mr. Douglas, who 





+ We do not forget that much responsibility rests on the non-slave- 
holding whites of the South. But little co-operation, aid, or sympa- 
thy, can be expected from them, so long as they understand that the 
mere non-extension of slavery is all that is contemplated by the 
friends of liberty at the North. In common with the colored people 
of the South, bond and free, they feel comparatively little interest in 
any Northern movement that does not contemplate a radical change 
in the present slave States. Some have wondered why this large 
and oppressed class at the South have hitherto manifested eo little 
interest in the agitation of the slave question. But it should be remem- 
bered tbat little or nothing has ye bee oeto rawt em out. By 
raising the standard of immediate and universal abolilion, we should 
do much toward enlisting them in the cause 











| brings forward the bill, though born in a free State, 


is understood to be a large slaveholder, who would 
probably be glad to remove some or all of his slaves 
from Missouri to Illinois. The “black law of Illi- 
nois ” already entitles that State to a rank among 
slave States, and needs but slight modifications to 
make it a slave State in full. An effort was made in 
Indiana, at the time of her admission into the Union, 
to bring her in without any prohibition of slavery. 
But the ordinance of 1787 then stood in the way. 
The passage of the Nebraska Bill, and afterwards 
the repeal of that ordinance, would almost inevitably 
be followed by the conversion of Illinois and Indiana 
into slave States, unless a powerful redaction should 
take place within their limits, 

6. With the accession of these two States, taking 
them both from the side of freedom and placing 
them both on the side of slavery, there will have 
been effected a change equal to that of four States, 
with their eight Senators, (besides representatives, ) 
in favor of slavery, giving the slave States a sure ma- 
jority of four in the Senate. 

With this preponderance in the Senate, the slave 
power would thenceforward be certain of having 
every thing in its own way. 

7. The precedent of introducing slavery into free 
territory and free States would be improved to favor 
its introduction into all the free States. The effort 
of the Governor and Legislature of Virginia to force 
slavery upon the State of New-York,—the open pro- 
posal of M, A. Juge to open the slave trade from 
Africa under protection of Congress, thus authorizing 
the holding of slaves by citizens ofall the States, in 
defiance of State-laws and constitutions abolishing 
and inhibiting slavery,*—are among the signs of the 
times impossible to be mistaken, and revealing a 
system of operations of which the Nebraska Bill is 
to be the entering wedge. And there now remains 
no possibility of obtaining any security against these 
aggressions by any COMPROMISES that could be made 
on the subject. That “No faith is to be kept with 
infidels,” (that is, with Christians,) is said to have 
been a maxim of the Turks. “Wo faith with the 
friends of liberty” is now the open and avowed 
declaration of the supporters of slavery. 

8. It is hardly necessary to add that a repeal of 
the act excluding slavery from Oregon comes within 
the scope of the policy now marked out by the slave 
party. 

But there is another side of the picture. 

Il. Hffects in favor of freedom. 

1. It would terminate all compromise, repeal all 
past compromises, and prevent any future ones. 
And compromise has always been the worst foe of 
freedom. 

2. It would repeal the act admitting Missouri into 
the Union. The prohibition of slavery North of 
86 deg. 30 min. was an essential condition of that 
admission—an essential part of the act. A repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise repeals the admission 
of Missouri. It will be the right and the duty of 
the next Congress to exclude the senators and repre- 
sentatives of Missouri until that State abolishes sla- 
very. Nay, it will devolve on Congress to treat her 
as a territory, and to “enact laws for the govern- 
ment thereof,” abolishing slavery. This is too plain 
to be questioned—too important to be postponed. 

8. It abrogates or ignores all the supposed com- 
promises of the Constitution on the slave question, 
leaving slavery unconstitutional, and subject to pro- 











* Since this was written, Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, has hinted, in 
the Senate of the United States, that the power of Congress, under 
the Constitution, to prohibit the African slave-trade, after the year 
1808, did not reguire ics abolition, but implied the right ot abolishing 
or establishing it, as they pleased. 





hibition by the Federal Government in all the 
States. 

9. It terminates, now and for ever, all vain at- 
tempts to kill or cripple slavery by preventing its 
extension. It terminates, with signal defeat, the 
long effort of sixty-six years to prevent its exten- 
sion. It puts into the shape of Fact, and records 
upon the page of our nistory, AS a fact, the self- 
evident but strangely overlooked and long derided 
truth, that there can be,in the nature of the case, 
NO SECURITY against tlie extension of slavery in a 
wide country like ours, BUT BY ITS PROMPT AND 
UTTER EXTINCTION. 

Henceforth those who rnrenp to do any thing 
against slavery, or even to appear to be attempting 
it, will learn to aim their blows directly against the 
EXISTENCE of slavery, as the only means of prevent- 
ing its EXTENSION. 


Very much will be gained to the cause of liberty 


by this change of policy. 

10. Asthe repeal and repudiation of all pas.com- 
promises removes all impediments to the aggressive 
movements of slavery, so also it removes all impedi- 
ments to the aggressive movements of freedom. As 
it repeals all those features of past compromises 
that conceded any thing in favor of FREEDOM, so ‘it 
repeals all those features that conceded any thing 
to sLAvery. And since in all those compromises 
the slave interest uniformly got the better of the 
bargain, the interests of freedom (if the free States 
promptly avail themselves of the advantage) will be 
the gainer by the repeal of all those compromises. 

It may be thought that this advantage will be of 

no practical value, because the benefits accruing to 
the slave interest in the establishment of slave States 
and territories can not now be taken away, however 
fraudulently obtained. But all the force of this ob- 
jection lies in the assumption that the free North 
will not be as aggressive as the slaveholding South, 
and that after the South has openly entered upon the 
enterprise of abolishing Northern freedom, the free- 
men of the North will not enter, with equal resolu- 
tion, upon the enterprise of abolishing Southern 
slavery. Those who think thus meanly of the sons 
of the Pilgrims, must agree with the M‘Duffies and 
Professor Dews of the South, (with their Nebraska 
confederates at the North,) that the sons of the Pil- 
grims are just fit to be slaves, and have come to 
that conclusion themselves. Whether such calcula- 
tions are well founded, a short time will now deter- 
mine. . 
11. Texas, California, New-Mexico and Utah, were 
admitted without the Wilmot Proviso, on the prin- 
ciple of compromise. Those compromises are now 
all done away, and the toleration of slavery inethose 
States and territories is now an open question, to 
be decided by northern, northwestern, and eastern 
votes. 

12, The Fugitive Slave Bill, another of the 
“compromise” measures, is virtually repealed by 
the same vote that repeals other provisions of the 
same compromise. 


13. The original policy of restricting slavery to 
the original States (if such was the fact) was a mat- 
ter of compromise. This compromise was set aside 
by other compromises, whenever a new State was 
omitted. And now the whole series of past com- 
promises is swept by the board, with an audacity 
that precludes and annuls all future compromises. 
We are thus thrown back into the position we 
occupied before any compromise was made, and 
with a veto upon any compromises in future. The 
predicament into which this throws the slavery of 


| all new slave States, beyond the original thirteen, is 
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very easily perceived. The national sanction—if it | repentance, how can retribution be averted? Are 
ever had any—is withdrawn from it, and can never | the laws of nature, the law of equity, the law of 
be renewed without a compromise, and this after | God to be repealed, in order that the non-slavehold- | 


the slave power has forced upon us the declaration | ing States may enjoy impunity in their compromise 
with sin? Can a man take fire into his bosom, and | 





that rio compromises are binding. 

14. By repealing the Missouri Compromise, the 
compromise of 1850, and with them all the enact- 
ments of which they were composed, (the act for 
the admission of Missouri, the Fugitive Slave Bill 
of 1850, &c.,) the supporters of the Nebraska bill 
have proclaimed before the sun that the Nebraska 
bill itself may be repealed. 

15. But why dwell upon the minute details ? 
Having repudiated all compromises, including the 
pretended compromises of the Constitution, the slave 
party by their own deliberate and audacious act 
have poured contempt upon all pleas of “ plighted 
faith,” all “ guarantees,” all “understandings,” all 
“compacts,” on the slave question. Disentangled 
from all these, we are driven to the necessity of 
taking up the whole question, de novo, and deciding 
it on its own merits, and this, under the new posi- 
tion in which we find ourselves, after having had 
the conclusion forced upon us, that no previous con- 
structions of the Constitution are binding! 


now ee — 


COMPROMISES WITH SLAVERY. 





The introduction of the Nebraska bill, proposing, 
as it does, the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
and the consequent denial of the binding force and 
validity of all similar compromises concerning sla- 
very, breaks up, with thunder tones, the long cher- 
ished and guilty dream of the free States in respect 
to the securities to be attained by such compro- 
mises. It will be well for them to employ their 
waking moments in looking into the moral charac- 
ter and necessary results of such compromises. 

Instead of wasting too much idle breath in excla- 
mations of surprise and horror at the faithless repu- 
diation by the slave party of such compromises, it 
would be wiser to turn their chief attention to the 
character and position of the Northern, the non- 
slaveholding parties to these compromises. What 
tight had they to enter into them? What right 
had they at any subsequent period—what right 
have they now—to regard them as binding? Who 
authorized them to compromise with crime? What 
law in earth or heaven imposes the obligation of 
fulfilling criminal compacts 

Can the compacts of man with his fellow-man 
annul the laws of his Creator, or secure impunity in 
crime? Let the results of the Missouri Compro- 
mise answer. The retributions of omnipotent Just- 
ice are beginning to come upon the non-slavehold- 
ing States for their rebellion against God in mak- 
ing and sustaining such compromises. The nature, 
the attributes, the character, the designs, the laws, 
the predictions, the promises, and the oath of the 
immutable One, are all pledged for the overthrow 
of American slavery, and consequently for the dis- 
appointment, the confusion, the chastisement, and, if 
need be, the destruction of those who sustain it, either 
by entering into compromises with it, or by sustaining 
such compromises after they are made. The world’s 
history, the Bible, the church creed, the known na- 
ture of man, the irrepealable law of moral cause 
and effect, the settled axioms of political science, 
are only so many attestations and illustrations of 
this great truth—ignore it who may—deride it who 
dares. What power on earth, in heaven, or in hell, 
can be invoked to repeal the universal law that sends 
retribution on the track of compromise with crime f 
Except by timely repentance and works meet for 





not be burned? Or arsenic into his stomach, and 
not be poisoned? Can light be wedded to darkness, 
or Christ brought into concord with Belial? Then, 
and not until then, can a free people enter into 
compromises with slavery, and adhere to those com- 
promises without the loss of their own liberties. So 
far from its being within the power of man to secure 
the liberties of such a people, it may be said, with- 
out irreverence, that God himself can not do it with- 
out breaking up and annulling their servile com- 
promises. 

If God has any mercies in store for this people, 
in a way of preserving their liberties, it must be 
by some process that will include a termination of 
their guilty and insane compromises with slavery. 

Thirty-four years ago, the friends of liberty were 
loud in their protests against the Missouri Compro- 
mise, which they execrated as a “covenant with 
death, and’an agreement with hell,” denying that it 
could ever have any binding force, branding its 
Northern abettors as traitors, and driving them into 
obscurity by their votes. And who are the conser- 
vators of the Missouri Compromise now? ‘The suc- 
cessors of those same friends of liberty, demanding 
as a shield what their fathers had spurned as a 
manacle! Can degradation delve deeper than this? 
High time were it that the badge of infamy were 


buried out of sight. 
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THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE. 





BY WILLIAM GOODELL. 





First published in the Providence (R. 1.) Gazette, in July, 
1820. 





[Wrirren during a pending election, in which Hon, 
Samuel Eddy, representative in Congress from Rhode 
Island, who had disappointed his constituents and aban- 
doned his former position, by voting for the Missouri 
Compromise, was a candidate for reélection. ] 


Hicu on her snow-white cloud enthroned, 
Fair Freepow, like a goddess rode ; 

Columbia’s realms her sceptre owned, 
Columbia was her chosen abode. 


There, all beneath her eagle eye 
Confessed her fire, in every vein, 

Save where, beneath the Southern sky, 
The hapless Afric clanked his chain. 


The goddess long had viewed with pain 
That blot of trans-atlantic guilt, 

Nor could she purge away the stain 
With all the blood her sons had spilt. 


That monument of Britain’s shame 
Britannia’s shameless sons had spied, 
And hissing at Columbia’s name, 
With taunting voice to Freedom cried : 


From Albion’s Isle, o’er waters wide, 

And didst thou flee to lodge with slaves? 
Go! driven from all the world beside, 

Go! skulk in Tell’s and Cato’s graves. 


Columbia’s chiefs in council met, 
And Freedom sighing, bent to hear ; 
With drops of grief her locks were wet ; 
Her bosom heaved with hope and fear. 


Full well she knew her wily foe; 

But more she feared her treacherous friends, 
Whose hollow words and vap’rous show 

But ill disguised their selfish ends, 


ne 
ene 











ae 
* Alluding to the then existing 
+ Motto of Rhode Island. 


Lo! with their shout the welkin rends— 
“All men are equal! all are free!” 

The lash resounds, the groan ascends, 
Commingling! Horrid harmony! 


The iron fiend of Slav’ry rose, 

Beemeared and drunk with human blood, 
And swore t’ extend his cup of woes 

Far onward, to the western flood. 


My country! heard’st thou not the storm 
That menaced e’en the eternal throne / 

Could'st thou endure that grisly form, 
That hell herself would fain disown? 


Fair Freedom saw, with angel smile, 
Her chosen few stand firm and fast ; 
But sdme, she knew, might fight awhile, 
And shrink, and basely yield at last. 


Of patriots, prompt at duty’s call, 

How few she found, or dared to trust! 
Hepediency was all in all— 

Their virtue, gain ; their treasure, dust. 


Christians could compromise with crime— 
The path King Saul and Judas trod ; 

Could balance dollar, cent, and dime, 
Against the changeless laws of God. 


With pencil, scale, and chart in hand, 
Her sons she saw, absorbed in pelf, 
‘oolly divide their native land 
Between the demon and herself ! 


‘The tow’ring Andes* caught her view ; 
She stretch’d her pinions to depart ; 

Her faltering tongue delay’d th’ adieu 
That trembled in her broken heart. 


When, lo! beneath the eastern sky 
A dawn of glory seem’d to ope: 
A well-known voice was heard to cry, 
“Stay! Freedom! stay! ‘In God we hope Pt 


Lo! in the east, one cloudless star, 

A little gem, but rich and bright, 
In beauty twinkling from afar, 

Like Mercury on the brow of night. 


Lo! in the east, an unstained soil, 
One little spot, where man is free— 
Where outcast patriarchs, worn with toil, 
O Freedom! found a rest for thee. 


The land whose banners, still upborne, 
‘Protect th’ oppressed of every clime ;’ 

Whose Perrys and whose Greenes have sworn 
To guard her rights to latest time. 


Lo! where they come, her chosen band, 
Unbought by gold, unawed by power, 
Though myriads fall, shall they not stand, 

The Addiels of an evil hour? 


The ling’ring goddess in the sky 
Listened, and watched, with changeful cheek ; 
A ray of hope illumed her eye; — ; 
But soon was heard her swooning shriek. 


Spirits infernal were at prayer! 
A deathly smoke was in the air. 
Rhode Island’s guardian genius slept! 
Eppy revolted! Angels wept! 
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POPULAR DEFINITIONS. 





“4 fanatical abolitionist—an ultra,” is one who 
labors directly for the abolition of slavery as a sin 


against God, and acrime against man. One who “re- 
members them that are in bonds as bound with them.” 


“4 rational and patriotic anti-slavery mun,” is one 
who means to look out for “ the interests of free labor,” 
‘| by “ preventing the extension of slavery ;” but is ready 
to shoulder his musket, at any time, to put down an 
insurrection of slaves. 





———— 


struggle for liberty in South America. 
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AMERICAN JUBILEE. 





American Aubilee, 


eeabiitets cand MARCH, 1854. 





THE NEW BANNER. 





No more compromises with slavery. 

No more recognition of past compromises, whether 
imaginary or real. 

No more constructions of the Constitution on the as- 
sumption of compromises. 

No more delay in repealing all acts of the govern- 
ment that favor or recognize slavery. 

No more rendition of fugitive slaves. 

No more slave-hunting among freemen. 

No more recognition of slave property. 

No more voting for candidates acceptable to slave- 
holders. 

No more admissions that the Constitution, or that 
any administration under it, can, at the same time, 
tolerate slavery and protect freedom. 

No more attempts to maintain American liberty 
without suppressing American slavery. 

No more admissions that there can be slavery in the 
nation that is not national slavery. 

No more pleas that the American government and 
the American people are not responsible for American 
slavery, and bound to suppress it. 


— +O 


ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE!! 








Let “ Jubilee clubs” be forthwith erganized, under 
the “' New Banner,” in every village, township, school- 
district, or neighborhood in the free States—pledged to 
promulgate its distinctive declarations, and act upon 
them till the Bastile of American despotism be leveled 
to the ground. 

Don’t wait for any further demonstrations at the 
Capitol before you conclude that all compromises are 
repealed. They are repealed already, so far as the 
slavery party is concerned, Lose no time in sending 
in your own ratification of the repeal, along with your 
execrations of the Nebraska bill, and your proclama- 
tion of its veto at the ballot-box. 
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SPECIMEN NUMBER. 








' 
Tars sheet is the specimen number of a paper which 
we propose to publish, either monthly or semi-monthly, 
accordingly as the means may be -furnished. (See 
“rerms” at the head of the first column of the first 
page. See also “ Editor’s Appeal,” near the close.) 

We send this specimen to a large number of names. 
As we use different lists, it is probable that some names 
have been written twice. Those who receive more 
than one copy, will please furnish their neighbors. 

Those who would favor the object, are requested to 
make an immediate effort in their several neighbor- 
hoods, get as many subscribers as they can, and send | 
the money together. In this way (as will appear by 
the “‘ terms”) the paper will come cheaper. 

In the same manner, any one who desires to assist 
in the enterprise, may immediately get up a local sub- 
scription to the $2500 fund which we shall need in 
addition to subscriptions for the paper, and write to us 
the result. Lapres, zealous in the cause, are commonly 
the most efficient local agents in such matters, and we 
respectfully solicit their aid, both in getting subserib- 
ers for the yer and subscriptions to the fun 

The subscriptions to the FUND may be paid when 
the regular publication of the paper is determined 
upon and commenced. But we wish to know how 
much is subscribed, and to whom we may look for the 
money, before we conclude to go forward. 

Subscription payments for the paper must always 
be sent in advance. 

We feel a good degree of confidence that we shall 
receive the n aid, and go forward with the 


will be repaid in the following works of the editor, 
namely : 
Democracy of Christianity, (2 vols.,) . $1 50 
History of Slavery and Anti-Slavery, . . 1 00 
American Slave Code, . .. . ; . OVW 
“ American Slavery a Formidable Obstacle 
to the Conversion of the World,” a prize 
tract of 24 pages, (per hundred,) . - 8 00 
If sent by mail, the postage, prepaid, will be, 
On the Democracy, (2 vols.,) . . 30 cents. 
‘* Slavery and Anti-Slavery, . . 32 “ 
“ 6s Vee. s. 6. be _— wt. 
jay If other books and pamphlets, for sale at the 
Anti-Slavery Depository, 48 Beekman street, New- 
York, (see advertisement,) are preferred, they will be 
sent instead of the above, at the advertised prices. 
Postage one cent per ounce, in addition. 
a” We wish to know, as soon as practicable, what 
amount of support our enterprise is to receive, 
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EDITOR’S APPEAL TO THE FRIENDS OF 
AMERICAN LIBERTY. 





Ir is known to some of you that I have been labor- 
ing in the anti-slavery cause from the beginning of the 
present agitation. It was my privilege to have been 
engaged in the previous struggle against the admission 
of Missouri, and in opposition to the Missouri compro- 
mise, thirty-four years ago. The convictions I then 
entertained and published, I entertain still, and have 
witnessed the verification of them, during the present 
session of Congress. I then said (in the Providence, 
R.1., Gazette, of July, 1820) that the Missouri com- 
promise, standing only in an act.of Congress, was re- 
pealable by any future Congress. I believed that the 
South would adhere to it no longer than the interests 
of slavery required, and that the same class of North- 
erners who could be brought to consent to so wicked and 


degrading a2 compromise, could be brought, by similar } 


threats and enticements, to repeal it, and extend slavery 
north of the line. If principle could not restrain from 
the first delinquency, it would not restrain them from 
the second. The prediction I felt impelled to make in 
my youth, I have lived to find verified at three score. 
I denounced that compromise as a covenant with Satan 
when it was made, and must be excused from dilating 
upon its sacredness, now that its obligations are re- 
pudiated by one of the parties that framed it. Having 
never regarded myself as a party to the compact, nor 
performed any of the services for which it stipulated, I 
shall be excused from joining in any clamors against 
the arch-tempter, for having cheated me out of the pay. 
Having never sat under the shadow of that compromise 
for safety, I am neither disappointed nor disheartened 
atitsdisappearance. For thirty-four years my prayers 
and hopes for the liberation of my enslaved country- 
men have, more or less distinctly, included prayers and 
hopes for the breaking up of that foul conspiracy. 
Under the overruling providence of God, though by the 
hands of wicked men, the deliverance seems now ac- 
complished. Deploring and condemning the wicked- 
ness and deprecating the dire effects that would natur- 
ally flow from it if not averted, I can yet rejoice in the 
belief that God will overrule it as a means of rousing 
the people, not only for the repeal of the Nebraska bill, 
(if passed,) with the repudiation of all guilty compro- 
mises, and the repeal of all pro-slavery enactments, but 
also for the suppression of slavery itself. Thus believ- 
ing, I regard this the brightest day for liberty that has 
dawned in thirty-four years; that is, if the people can 
be roused in due season, and put and kept upon the right 
track. 

. And this can be done in no way but by the adoption 
and application of correct views of the legal tenure of 
slavery, its relation to the Consitution, and the respon- 
sibilities and duties of the American government and 


The views I hold on these subjects may be deemed 
extreme and extravagant, as were my anticipations 
thirty-four years ago. They are the result of thirty- 
four years’ study and vigilant observation, and nearly 





paper, Should it prove otherwise, all sums forwarded 


& quarter of a eentury of persevering labor in the cause. 


. 





All Lask is that they may be patiently and candidly 
examined and adopted, if they produce conviction. 

On this sheet I have begun—but only begun—to 
spread out my views on these subjects. I greatly desire 
to present them more fully in a monthly or semi-monthly 
sheet, of which this is a specimen. I wish to continue 
fighting acarnst sLAvery till it is overthrown, or as 
long as my life and strength may be prolonged. But 
I can urge the contest on no other basis than that 
which my conscience and reason tell me is the only 
truthful and really practicable one. 

This I will do if I can be supplied with the PECUNIARY 
means, which I can not myself command. It is expen- 
sive living in or near a central city, from whence such a 
paper should be issued. Besides this, it always needs 
avery considerable immediate outlay to commence @ 
paper, though ofthe most popular and attractive cha- 
racter. The first year’s publication must be made at a 
sacrifice, whatever may be its future success. 

I need, then, a fund in addition to subscriptions for 
the paper. I think some of you raised $5000 to help 
Dr. Bailey start the National Era, If you will raise 
for me half that sum, say $2500, I will endeavor, God 
helping me, to go ahead. Wiuu1am GoopeLt. 
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COMPROMISE ALREADY REPUDIATED. 





Tne Missouri Compromise, like every other compro- 
mise, was a contract between parties, Who were the 
parties? Two answers may be given to this question. 
It was either a compromise between the slaveholding 
and non-slaveholding States, or else it was a compro- 
mise between the slave party and the party of freedom. 

In either case, the compromise is already repudiated 
by one of the contracting parties, and the other party is, 
of course, relieved from any embarrassment arising 
from a supposed obligation to observe its stipulations. 

The slave party, most notoriously and unmistakably, 
at the North and at the South, and with few exceptions, 
are openly repudiating it, by the attempt to carry the 
Nebraska bill in Congress. If defeated for the time 
being, it will only be because the party of freedom 
happens to be a little too strong for them just at pre- 
sent. They will renew the attempt the next favorable 
opportunity. The compromise between the parties is 
already terminated by the open and determined repudi- 
ation of it by one of the parties. A compromise lives 
only while it is mutually maintained. If it were a 
case that could be carried before some judicial tribunal 
for adjudication, there might be some propriety in 
awaiting the decision before saying that the compro- 
mise is atanend. But itis not so. There is no um- 
pire between the parties. Nothing remains but an 
open struggle between them for the mastery. And 
the struggle now before Congress, let it turn which 
way it will, leaves the “compromise” between the 
friends of slavery and the friends of liberty, in matter 
of fact, terminated. There exists no such compro- 
mise between them. And it never can exist dgain, un- 
less the slave party, as a party, by a decided majority 
of its delegation in Congress, solemnly disclaim and 
heartily denounce the Nebraska bill as a shameless at- 
tempt to violate plighted faith. But this they will 
not do. 

And the slave States, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, a decided majority of the voting citizens, edi- 
tors and statesmen of the slave States, are known to 
be in favor of repealing the Missouri compromise by 
passing the Nebraska bill. The non-slaveholding States 
are, therefore, released from all the supposed obliga- 
tions of the “compromise.” If the Nebraska bill 
does not pass both Houses at the present session, it 
will not be because the Southern delegation fail to go 
for it, with inconsiderable exceptions. It will be be- 
cause a largely preponderating Northern vote will, for 
the present, defeat or stave off the measure. In all 
this, there can be no compromise, unless, indeed, by an 
act of treachery on the part of the Northern delega- 
tion, which their constituents will never ratify. 

If the Nebraska bill passes, there is an end to all 
compromise, of course. All men will sce it to be so, 
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NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES. 





WE are brought by the Nebraska bill to a point 
of observation from whence we may be enabled to 
look at the responsibilities of nations, and of the 
people of whom nations are composed. We are in | 
a manner compelled to do this, in disposing of the | 
practical problems thus forced upon our attention. 
Now that the day of compromises has gone by, we 
may perhaps rise above the fogs and the miasma 
engendered by them, and see what we ought to have 
seen long ago. The substance of what we wish 
here to present may be expressed in the proposi- 
tions that follow. 

1. The American Government and people are 
morally and politically responsible for the existence 
of American slavery. 

ExpLanations.—(1.) By the American govern- 
ment, we mean the government of the United | 
States, the national government, established by | 
“the people of the United States,” as set forth in the 
preamble of the Constitution. (2.) By the Ameri- 
can people we mean the people of the United 
States, white and colored, Northern and Southern. 
(3.) By American slavery we mean all the slavery 
that exists in the United States, or in either one of 
them. (4.) We affirm that it is the right, because 
it is the duty, of this American goverament and 
people to prohibit and suppress this American sla- 
fery—that they are morally and politically bound 
to do so, and are guilty in the sight of God, and of 
right-minded and impartial men, for their neglect 
of this duty. 

2. We argue this from the known moral and po- 
litical responsibilities of all ether nations, which can 
not differ essentially from our own. 

3. We all expect other nations to maintain the 
rights and liberties of their inhabitants. We re- 
proach them whenever they fail to do this, and we 
commend and applaud them whenever they do it. | 
Whenever we read history or the journals of the 
day, we find ourselves approving or blaming the na- 
tions of whom we are reading, accordingly as we 
find them protecting or failing to protect their inhab- 
itants from oppression. The writings of the best 
historians and civilians agree with us in applauding 
or reproaching nations by this rule. Our American 
slaveholders are always forward to censure the 
British government for oppressing or permitting the 
oppression of any portion of their population. 

4. God holds nations responsible for national sins, 
and particularly for the sin of permitting oppres- 
sion. He holds governments responsible for the op- 
pressions perpetrated by any portion of the people; 
and he holds the people responsible for the oppress- 
ive acts of the government. He held the people 
of Egypt responsible for the oppressions of Pharaoh, 
and punished them accordingly. He held the peo- 
ple and the governments of all the ancient nations 
responsible for the oppressions existing among them. 
The historical and prophetic portions of Scripture 
are much occupied with threatenings of punishment 
upon governments and nations for permitting as well 
as for perpetrating oppressions, and with records of 
the execution of those threatenings. Profane his- 
tory is filled with facts showing, that, in the provi- 
dential government of God over all nations and in 
all ages, lie is constantly acting upon the same prin- 
ciples revealed in the Scriptures, building up or 
overturning governments and nations accordingly as 

they protect human rights or neglect the protection 
of them. 
5. We argue the same from the nature, design, 
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and responsibilities of civil government, which 


mainly have respect to the protection of the people 
from oppression. In the language of Scripture, it 
is to “execute judgment between a man and his 
neighbor,”—to “ deliver the spoiled out of the hand 
of the oppressor,”—to be “a terror to evil-doers, 
and a praise to them that do well.” In the lan- 
guage of eminent philosophers, civilians, and states- 
men, it is to protect the weak against the strong—it 
is to “secure to men all their natural rights, and 
take none of them from them.” * 

This is the very definition of civil government. 
Without these responsibilities, prerogatives, and 
functions, there can be no civil government at all. 
Every nation has its national government, clothed 
with these responsibilities. The American nation has 
its national government, clothed with the responsi- 
bilities essentially inherent in the nature of ad/ civil 
governments. Otherwise, we have no national 
government at all. And by this definition of its 
functions, it is bound to prohibit and suppress 
American slavery. The federal constitution ex- 
pressly recognizes this prerogative of the national 
government ‘in its preamble, which was drafted for 
the purpose of defining its functions—“ fo secure the 
blessings of liberty for ourselves and our posterity.” 

6. The responsibilities of the American govern- 
ment are the responsibilities of the American peo- 
ple by whom it was founded, and by whom, in a 
choice of rulers, it is virtually administered. So 
that the responsibility of suppressing American sla- 
very rests on “the people of the United States.” 
The people of this country claim to be the govern- 
ment. They are so, in theory; and, if they are not 
so in fact, it is their own fault. In the ancient na- 
tions, where this theory was not recognized, Gop 
recognized it by punishing THE PEOPLE for the op- 
pressions of the government. And he still does 
the same in the retributive justice meted out, fn his 
over-ruling providence, to the people of all nations. 

These plain truths, too self-evident to be argued, 
and almost too trite to be often repeated, are at- 
tempted to be set aside by a reference to the very 
peculiar structure of our Federal Government, its 
limited powers, the reserved rights of the States, the 
“compromises,” the “guarantees,” or at least the 
“ recognitions” of slavery, by which, it is said, the 
American government and the American people 
are relieved from all responsibility in respect to 
American slavery, provided the federal government 
can only be kept from supporting slavery while per- 
mitting its existence! For liberty, we are told, 
would then be “national,” and slavery “sec- 
tional”! 

‘Just as though civil government, instead of being 
founded in the nature of man and established by the 
ordinance of his Creator, was the mere creature of 
man’s contrivance! Just as though the cunning of 
man could outwit his Creator, divest social humanity 
of its heaven-imposed responsibilities, and absolve 
civil society from its allegiance to the Creator! Just 
as though acivil government could be so modeled as 
to be a government, and yet not a government, at 
the same time! Just as though the States were no 
part of the nation / or as though there could be sla- 
very in the nation which is not national slavery / 
Just as though there could be national freedom in 
a nation composed (with very limited local excep- 


tions) of States, every one of which might establish | 


SLAVERY ! 
It is difficult to treat such a theory with the 


respect that we feel to be due to the thousands of 
its respectable advocates, many of whom we know 
to be firm friends of freedom, The necessity of ex- 


* Jefferson. 

















posing its gross absurdity, nevertheless remains. 
Until it can be thoroughly exploded, there can be 
no solid ground of hope fur American freedom. 

One of the prominent advocates of this theory, on 
returning from a visit to Europe, assures us of the 
impossibility of making it understood or appreciated 
by Europeans, who will still persist in holding the 
American government and people responsible for 
the continued existence of American slavery. This 
testimony is true, and if we could transport our- 
selves to the most distant, planet inhabited by 
rational and moral beings, we should find the same 
difficulty of making it understood and received. 
The remotest posterity will find the same diffi- 
culty. At the bar of the final judgment the 
plea will avail nothing. It is only in the at- 
mosphere enchanted by American slavery, that 
the rays of divine truth can be so turned out 
of aright line as to make men seem to see how 
there can be national existence without national 
responsibility commensurate with that existence; or 
how there can be systematized oppression in a na- 
tion for which the nation is not accountable, 

What! Can it be believed by sane men, who are 
neither atheists nor mystics, that the God of nature 
and of the Bible, whe has established and revealed 
the laws by which he governs and judges among 
the nations, will abrogate or modify or turn aside the 
edge of his law, in deference to the peculiar struc- 
ture of the American government, so that our po- 
litical ingenuity in the structure of our government 
has compelled or persuaded him to permit, in us, 
what he permits to no other nation on the earth— 
permits us to tolerate oppression without holding us 
guilty for its existence? Can any one believe in 
this, and yet retain his reverence for the “higher 
law” ? 

By the same rule, any other nation, and all other 
nations, by imitating our shrewd policy, might in 
the same way so organize their governments as to 
relieve themselves from all responsibility for existing 
oppressions; and not a nation or government on 
earth would remain under the laws revealed by God 
in the Bible, and hitherto acted upon in the dispen- 
sations of his providence! Humanity might then 
be chattelized in all nations, and no nation or 
national government be held amenable for the 
enormity ! ; 

If it were true that the structure of our federal 
government were such-as is described by these 
theorists, it would then be true that the nation—in 
other words, the people—would be bound to throw 
off such a government, and establish a better in its 
stead. But it is not true that we are under such 
arrangements. If we were, we should have no na- 
tional government, but only a confederacy of 
States, and a withdrawal from such a confederacy 
would then be our true course. 

But it is not so. We glory in being one people 
—one nation—united in indissoluble bonds, And 
this union is cherished, with few exceptions, by those 
who maintain the theory we are opposing. Being 
thus one nation, and eonfessedly under ene national 
government, it is impossible for the nation or the 


government to escape from the responsibility of all — 


the slavery that they permit to exist in the nation. 

Until it can be shown that Georgia and Alabama 
and the other slave States are not within the limits 
of the American nation, then, but not until then, 
can it be truthfully said, that the slavery of those 
States is not national slavery, and subject to the 
rightful control of the national government, 

All this is evident enough ; and the absurdity of 
any other statement is apparent, By the prevalent 
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" taken for granted that if slavery could only be con- 
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theory, freedom could be called national and sla- | ourselves at the close of a chapter of sixty-six years, 
very sectional, though freedom should exist only in| wherein “non-extension” has been the creed of the 
Federal District, and slavery should be established | friends of freedom— xon-extENsion ” the ne plus 


in every State composing the nation! Those who 
are vainly laboring to make freedom national and | 
slavery sectional—if they follow out their theory— | 
would have to content themselves with such a re- 
sult ! 





-oe----——---- 


“ NON-EXTENSION,” OR “LOCALIZING 
SLAVERY.” 





A ravorire policy with many of the friends of| 
liberty is that of “non-extension,” of “ localizing | 
slavery,” or restricting it within its present limits, | 
by refusing admission to any new slave States, and | 
prohibiting its introduction into all new territories | 
where it is not already established. 

The measures proposed are in themselves unob- 
jectionable and obligatory, so far as they go. We 
are bound to refuse the admission of any new slave 
States; and we are bound to prohibit the introduc- 
tion of slavery into any of the new territories. Thus 
far, it may be presumed, the friends of liberty, in 
America, are all of one mind. The simple proposal 
of these measures, as being among the things that 
ought to be done, whenever the appropriate oppor- 
tunities present themselves, would never divide the 
friends of freedom, or give occasion to a moment’s 
debate among them. 

But the case is changed whenever these measures 
are so urged as to imply any strong degree of con- 
fidence in the feasibility of obtaining their adoption 
by Congress, so long as it is understood that this is 
all or nearly all that the friends of liberty desire to | 
have done on the subject of slavery. Especially is 
it changed when these measures are actually pro- 
posed and urged as being almost the only feasible 
and practical ones, in the field of political action— 
when they are brought forward as substitutes for 
direct political action against slavery where it al- 
ready exists—when it is assumed that in the absence 
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| puts forth his activities in forgetfulness or in dis- 








of any such action, the measure of non-extension can 
not only be carried in legislation but enforced in 
practice, and that such “non-extension” will kill 
slavery in the States that already exist, so that this 
is, emphatically, the true method of political action 
against slavery. ven 

This ground has been extensively taken by the 
friends of liberty, and for a few years past it has been 
the basis of nearly all our political action against 
slavery. We have been told that when this object 
was accomplished, the Federal Government “ di- 
vorced” from any direct support of slavery, freedom 
made “national” and slavery “sectional,” the evil 
would soon die out of itself. In proof of this, we 
have been reminded of the unprofitableness of slave 
labor—the impossibility of sustaining it in the older 
States without new soil, unexhausted by slave labor, 
new markets for slave breeders, and new planta- 
tions for slave consumers. We have been reminded 
that no slave-planting State ever supports itself with- 
out throwing upon other communities the burden of 
its periodical bankruptcies ; and it has been strangely 


fined to its present limits, these crushing burdens 
would, of course, be confined to the slave States, and 
them to abolish the whole system. We 
listened to an eloquent lecture in which this 
ground was regarded impregnable. 
These delieious dreams of non-extension and its 
benefits are broken upon by the Nebraska bill as by 
a clap of thunder out of a clear sky. We rub our 





eyes, and en turning to the nation’s history we find 





ultra (with few exceptions) of their demands, while 
EXTENSION has been steadily gaining ground upon 
us, until our consent to leave slave territory undis- | 
turbed is construed into a servility that will allow | 





our own free territory to be enslaved. So much | 
comes of sixty-six years’ experiment with “non-ex- | 
| tension.” | 


Has history-any significance or meaning? Can a) 


_ people be persuaded to learn any thing by their own | 


fruitless experiments ? | 

The crisis invites a searching scrutiny. We must | 
fall back upon first principles ; for it is always in| 
accordance with these that God governs the world. | 
These are nature’s immutable laws, and whoever 


loyalty to them, only reaps disappointment for his 
labor. In order to be “ practical” men, any where, 
in polities or in steam enginery, we must abide 
strictly by the laws we are laboring under, or our 
defeat will be as certain as the sun-setting. 

Let us note down a few obvious particulars. 


1, “Non-extension” thus defined and pursued— 
“ non-extension” as a substitute for abolition, or as 
the main means of procuring it, is of the nature of a 
MORAL COMPROMISE, and all moral compromises are 
MORAL DERELICTIONS. 

2. Such “non-extension,” thus defined and thus 
pursued, is a compromise with slavery, inasmuch as 
it tacitly consents to the existence of slavery for the 
time being, in one part of the country, on the con- 
dition that it shall not be permitted to enter another 
part of the country. It is a compromise with slavery, 
because it virtually assents to its existence at present, 
on the condition that a course shall be pursued 
which, it is believed, will do away slavery in future. 

3. Moral compromises are displeasing to God, and 
forfeit his approbation and favor. And without his 
approbation and favor the friends of liberty can have 
no rational or scriptural hope of success. 

4. Moral compromises weaken those who make 
them, making them like Samson shorn of his locks, 
And no political expedients, however productive, can 
compensate for the loss of moral power. Success in 
a good cause depends upon faith, and faith depends 
upon the possession and the consciousness of moral 
power. The friends of liberty have had little moral 
power, and consequently have had little faith, while 
they have substituted the issue of mere “ non-exten- 
sion” for that of “abolition.” 

5. Moral compromises by diminishing moral 
power, in the friends of reform and liberty, diminish 
the confidence of the community in their disinter- 
estedness and integrity. Thus they impair their 
influence upon those around them. By practically 
treating the slave question as a question that may 
be compromised, they learn others to treat it as a 
question to be compromised—they prepare them- 
selves, unconsciously, for still further and greater 
compromises. In this way, many who exchanged 
the issue of abolition for that of mere non-extension, 
have next relinquished the latter, and then gone 
over to the side of slavery, Prominent leaders of 
the change from abolition to mere non-extension 
are found among the number of these. The fatal 
step of such men, like that of the inebriate, was the 
first of the series. Though all moderate drinkers do 
not become drunkards, they all promote drun\en- 
ness. 

6. When the opponents of liberty detect its friends 
making moral compromises, they infer (from their 


| they will soon be prepared to make more. They 


are thus emboldened to make advances and aggres- 
sions that astonish even themselves. The halls of 
Congress and the nation have bech convulsed with 
struggles that never would have been heard of— 
never attempted—if the friends of liberty had never 
made any compromises. The Fugitive Slave Bill— 
Nebraska—it is sufficient to mention these. 

7. It isas weak policy as it is bad ethics, for the 
friends of God and humanity to make moral com- 
promises. The veriest jockey has the shrewdness to 
set his price high enough to afford to fall, without 
incurring bankruptcy. Less wise in their genera- 
tion, the friends of liberty set their price below the 
lowest point of solvency, though they can not but 
expect that the compromise in Congress will fall 
below their demands. By demanding abolztion, they 
might have obtained (at least upon paper) “non- 
extension.” But by demanding nothing beyond 
non-extension, they have only got the Nebraska 
bill! 

“When a man bargains with his conscience,” 
(says an old proverb,) “he always sells his discre- 
tion.” 

There runs a legend of a man who sold one hair 
of his head to the devil, who, in taking possession, 
seized first a small lock, then a larger one, then the 
head, then the whole man, soul, body and all. 

Just look at the past and probable workings of 
mere “ non-extension,” as the grand measure for 
overturning ‘slavery. 

When and where was slavery ever overthrown 
by that process? When and where did slavery ever 
die out, or work its own cure under that policy ? 
Not in New-England, New-York, Pennsylvania, or 
any of the American States. Nothing short of direct 
action against slavery produced abolition. 

What did “non-extension” ever do for abolition 
in the West India Islands, where nature herself had 
pent up slavery by walls of water, as it never could 
have been pent up by paper enactments? Direct 
action, and nothing else, abolished slavery in the 
British Islands, and wherever it has been abolished. 
Where no direct action is going on, there are no 
symptoms of the death of slavery. It was never 
stronger in Jamaica and Bermuda than it was the 
year before it was terminated by direct action. 

And how could mere “non-extension” (were it 
duly enacted) do away slavery at the South ? 

“It would make it unprofitable.” 

It is unprofitable now. It always has been un- 
profitable. Ask Jefferson, Randolph, Clay, Preston. 
Lottery gambling was always unprofitable. Rum: 
selling is unprofitable. Licentiousness, layceny, are 
unprofitable. Will you dispense with legislation 
against these, and leave them to “die out” under 
their own “intolerable burdens?” Vice and dis- 
honesty have been unprofitable, lo! these fifty-eight 
centuries, but without dying away. 

Slavery is not sustained for its profits. There are 
thousands who lose money by it for one who ac- 
quires. A Yankee always thinks that slavery is 
maintained for its profitableness ! What a mistake ! 

“ What then is it maintained for ?” 

For many things—chiefly for these. (1.) For the 
luxury of living in idleness. (2.) From the inherited 
contempt of honest labor. (3.) From the habitual 
love of uncontrolled domestic domination, including 
(4.) The privilege of wallowing in the coarsest de- 
bauchery. Said a sister of James Madison, “We, 
Southern ladies, are dignified with the title of wives. 
We are only mistresses of seraglios.” (5.) The love 
of political power—the gratification of political am- 
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dred thousand slaveholders over twenty-five millions 
of slaves and so-called freemen—over the widest 
empire, in prospect, that the sun ever shone upon. 
This oligarchy will reign until slavery itself is 
abolished, or on the peint of being abolished. And 
this will never be while the friends of liberty can 
amuse themselves with dreams of “ non-extension /” 

“But, by localizing slavery, we can not only make 
slavery unprofitable, but so unprofitable that the 
slaveholders must break down under it. They only 
live now by throwing their pecuniary burdens upon 
the free States. By confining them to their own 
territory, they will have to bear their own burdens 
themselves, which would soon crush them.” 

So I heard a very eloquent lecturer say, before an 
applauding audience, a few weeks since. I did not 
marvel that a clerical lecturer could think so, But 
is it not a marvel that an audience of city merchants 
should swallow it, as if they believed it ? 

How would the “ non-extension” of slavery shut 
up the planters, merchants, and bankers of the slave 
States to their own territory, and compel them to 
bear the pecuniary burdens of their own thriftless 
system? Would it prevent them from buying goods 
on credit, or from contracting loans, of the mer- 
chants and bankers of our Northern cities, as they 
now do? Would it help or compel them to meet 
their payments? Would it prevent the decline of 
southern State stocks? Would it arm the Northern 
ereditor with a magical lamp of Alladdin, with which 
to go to the South, fearless of Lynch law, and collect 
all his dues ? 

Unless “ non-extension” could do all this, it ceuld 
do nothing, in the way pointed out by our sanguine 
lecturer, toward the abolition of slavery. Non-ex- 
tension could do nothing of thekind. A dissolution 
of the Union could not do it, unless followed by a 
Chinese wall on Mason and Dixon’s line, too high 
for Mammon to scale, and an embargo by sea, more 
potent than that of Mr. Jefferson in 1808. 

No. “Non-extension” at the West and North can 
never kill slavery at the South, any more than a 
pure atmosphere in Vermont will cure the yellow 
fever in New-Orleans. 

But who has told us that slavery can be localized 
while permitted ¢o exist? Experience tells us the 
very opposite, so far as it tells us any thing about it. 
Will you localize a gangrene or a conflagration—a 
pestilence—a falsehood—a heresy ? Will you local- 
ize drunkenness, theft, adultery, murder—stn? Will 
you set civil government at work, localizing instead 
of prohibiting crime? Instead of leveling our assaults 
at wickedness directly, shall we content ourselves 
with assigning to it the limits within which it may 
revel ? 

Henry Clay indicated the impracticability of 
“ non-extension,” when he said, in his great speech, 
of 1839: 

“The moment the incontestible fact is admitted 
that negro slaves are property, the law of movable 
property irresistibly attaches to them, and secures 
the right of carrying them from one to another State, 
where they are recognized as property without any 
hindrance whatever from Congress.”* 

Mr. Clay said this, in opposing petitions for abol- 
ishing the inter-State slave trade, and his application 
of his principle was accordingly limited to the slave 
States. But we know by his subsequent course, in 
opposing the Wilmot proviso, that he applied the 
same principle to new territories. - 

And so long as the principle of property in man 
is recognized by the nation as being valid in any 
part of the nation, there can be no security against 


* Life and Speeches of Henry Clay. Vol. IT. p. 365. 








its being extended to any other part of the nation. 
The only way of avoiding the conclusion of Mr. 
Clay, or that of Senator Douglas, as embodied in 
the Nebraska Bill, is by denying the premises in a 
national declaration that man can not hold proper- 
ty in man, and making that declaration effectual. 
Then, and not until then, can the nation secure 
itself against the extension of slavery in a wide 
country like ours, where there is plenty of wild 
land to be occupied. The enterprise of cutting off 
supplies of Mississippi water at New-Orleans, by 
throwing a dam across that river a few hundred 
miles above it, would be a practicable and a philoso- 
phical one, in comparison with the scheme of killing 
slavery by legislating against its extension. 

Slavery was once abolished in Texas, but its 
proximity to slave States lead to its reéstablishment. 
Slavery was prohibited in California by its constitu- 
tion, but it is steadily becoming a slave State. 
Neither Jeffersonian ordinances, nor Missouri com- 
promises, nor State constitutions, nor any form of 
paper prohibitions can secure any portion of the 
country from slavery, while it exists in any part of 
the country. 

Non-extension, as a substitute for immediate and 
unconditional emancipation, is one of the most ob- 
jectionable forms of gradualism—it is indefinite 
postponement, without the slightest prospect of ter- 
mination, unless by internal violence. 

By the Northern advocacy of mere non-extension, 
the conscience of the South has been quieted with 
the perception that the Worth has less of consciencé 
in the matter than had been supposed. The una- 
voidable impression has been made that it is mainly 
as a matter of local, selfish policy, that the North 
opposes the extension of slavery, and not because it 
is accounted a sin, nor because there is a deep reli- 
gious sympathy for the slave. Until the Northern 
demand rises higher than for mere non-extension, it 
will be impossible for the North to get any strong 
hold upon the conscience of the South. 

————0-0-0————— 


“THE FINALITY!” 





Tux “ Compromise” of 1850 was adopted as a 
“finality.” It was afterward reénacted in Congres- 
sional resolutiens, and by whig and democratic con- 
ventions at Baltimore, as a “finality.” But what 
has become of it now ? 

The Nebraska bill, whether immediately success- 
ful or otherwise, has helped us in arriving at the 
only trustworthy conclusion in respect to finaltties. 
There can be only one “ finality” on the slave ques- 
tion, and that is the utter extinction of slavery. 


| Our exquisitely sensitive friends who seek nothing 


in the universe—no, not even the elevation of de- 
graded humanity—so much as they do their own 
delicious, dreamy, idle quiet, might as well under- 
stand, first as last, the sole condition of quiet. 
“There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.” 
There can be, and will be, no quiet, so long as the 
image of God is held in a condition of chattelhood ; 
the price of the Redeemer’s blood sold on the auction 
block for filthy lucre ! Whoever attempts =. “ finality” 
without the liberation of the enslaved, attempts 
what God and his attributes, Christ and his Gospel, 
are pledged to defeat. Thisis Jenovan’s “ finality” 
of the slave question, whatever Congressional finali- 
ties may be—repudiated by the same lips that pro- 
claimed them! See how their Babels of impiety 
are pulled in pieces and cast down by their own 
hands ! 

Defeated or successful, the Nebraska bill brings 
us no “ finality” short of the abolition of slavery. So 


far from this, it proclaims, in all hearing ears, the im- 
possibility of any other “ finality.” If postponed or 
apparently defeated, it only points to a struggle still 
fature; for the intention and aim of the slavePower has 
been disclosed, and can never again be concealed. If 
successful, its adoption by Congress becomes the sig- 
nal for a new contest; on a new issue, in the com- 
parison with which all previous conflicts beeome 
juvenile. 

“ Non-extension,” if we had it, all guaranteed, 
would be no “ finality ;” for guarantees, as we have 
now learned, may be repealed by a vote. And if 
irrepealable, “ non-extension” could be no “finality,” 
for it would leave the slave in his chains. 

Amelioration—postponement — apprenticeship — 
gradual emancipation—all these carry on the very 
face of them the reverse of “ finality,” and look for- 
ward to something still future. Jmmediatism sup- 
plies the only aliment that can satisfy the appetite 
for “ finalities.” The potien may be loathed as an 
unpalatable one, but it must be swallowed before 
there can be any relief for the patient. All who are 
intent upon securing “ finalities” and quiet, should 
become immediate abolitionists at once, as the only 
way of obtaining what they are seeking after. 
Though they fear not God, nor regard man, they 
should redress the wrongs of oppressed humanity, as 
the only possible way of securing quiet. 


—\_eee—— 


THE REAL ISSUE. 


SLAVEHOLDING is either a natural right, to be pro- 
tected by civil government, a right which legislation 
can not take away; or else it is acriminal act, to be 
suppressed by civil government, and which legisla- 
tion can not legalize. 

No middle ground between the two propositions 
can be tenable, as will appear from the following : 

Slaveholding either ts or it is not a natural right. 
If it is not a natural right, then it is an unnatural 








wrong; a violation of natural law, a crime. But if 
it ¢s a natural right, then it is not morally wrong; it 
is an innocent and lawful act, entitled to the same 
protection with all other innocent and lawful acts. 

Civil government is charged with the duty of pro- 
tecting what is innecent and lawful, of suppressing 
that which is inherently unlawful and criminal. It 
has no lawful authority either to punish what is in- 
nocent, or to forbear to punish what is criminal. 

It can not make innocent acts criminal, nor crimi- 
nal acts lawful. Its province is not to make certain 
acts criminal-and others lawful. It can only declare 
what is criminal and suppress it, what is innocent 
and protect it. And the validity of its declarations 
and acts depends wholly upon their truthfulness and 
equity. This is only a repetition of the well-known 
and time-honored axioms of common law, of the 
foundation principles of democracy, of the plain 
teachings of the Bible. 


declaring that slavery can not be legalized, or that 
it can not be legally forbidden. Which ground 
shall we take ? 

The slave party are already beginning to take the 
latter position. The party of freedom, if they would 
meet the true issue, must take the former. On no 
other issue can the question ever be permanently 
settled. ) 
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{9" Gov. M’Durri predicted, in 1886, that within 
twenty-five years slavery would be extended to the 
Fognitare of South Carolina; in which he also eal 
i ina; in w e : 
7 laboring lation, bleached or unbleached,” (that 
sa white or scored.) “ig a dangerous element in the 





body politic.” 


We are thus shut up to the necessity of either — 
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Tax American Stave-Copz, in Theory and Practice. 
By Wa. GoopELt. This work contains above 400 pages, 12mo, 
neatly bound in cloth, and is sold for 75 cents single copy, $6 per 
dozen, and $45 per hundred. 


Extract of a letter from the Hon. Wa, Jay to the author: 

* Your analysis of the slave-laws is very able, and your exhibition 
of their practical application by the Southern courts evinces great 
and careful research. * * * Your book is as impregnable against 
the charge of exaggeration as ‘ Euclid’s Geometry,’ since, like that 
jt consists of propositions and demonstrations. The book is not only’ 
true, but it is UNQUESTIONABLY true.” 


Miscet.angovs Writines on Stayery. By Hon. Wm. Jay. 
With a Portrait. 670 pp.large 12mo. Price, $1. 

There can be no occasion to seek certificates to the high character 
of Judge Jay’s writings, and particularly his writings on slavery, 
which, by common consent, are allowed to be among the very best 
contributions to the anti-slavery literature of the country. His sta- 
tistics and fucts may be safely relied upon as of the highest authority. 
No one desiring to understand the subject should be without them. 
Hitherto, they have been scattered in small books, pamphlets, &c- 
The present collection into one compact volume is a timely one. 


Lire or Sotomon Nortuur, Twelye Years a Slave. A 
thrilling narrative of slavery. The history of a citizen of New- 
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the Red River, in Louisiana. Six illustrations. Price, $1. 
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tel Slavery. By Rev. Epwarp Situ, of Ohio. An able work. 
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son in Western Africa, at the Mendi Mission. Illustrated- 
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Slavery Exposed by the Light of the Bible and of Facts, with a 
Remedy for the Evil. By Joun G, Fgx, of Kentucky. Price, 25 
eonts, 





Staveno.eme Examinep In tax Lieut or tur Hoty Brsrx 
By Wa. H. Baisnans. Highly recommended by Wa. E.per, 
M.D., Tuo. 'D, WELD, &c. Price, 38 cents. 





Tae Hienrr Law, rm rs Retations tv Civ, GoverNMENT; 
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An Examination or tae Laws or Mosaic Servirupn By 
Hon, Wm. Jay. A triumphant argument, showing that slavery 
finds no countenance in the benevolent provisions of Moses, for 
the regulation of civil society in his time. ire 8vo, pp. 59. 
» Price 15 cents. 





American Stavery 4 Forwrmasre Opstactx To THe Conver- 
sion of the World. A Prize Essay. By Wm. Goope.t. Price, 
$8 per 100. Single copies, 6 cents. 

The church in Lahaina, Sandwich Islands, some time since, for- 
warded to the Executive Committee of the American and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society $100, to be awarded as a prize to the author of 
the best essay on the subject of “‘ American Slavery a formidable ob- 
stacle to the Conversion of the World.” A majority of a Committee, 
of which Hon. Williafn Jay was chairman, having examined the six 
essays submitted, concurred in awarding the prize to the author of 
this essay. ° 
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L 
THE DEMOCRACY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
In 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 871. Price $1.50. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


(From B. P. Arprorr, D.D., late President of Woodward College, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Professor of Moral and Political Philoso- 
phy in the same. Published in the Cincinnati Gazette.) 


“Tue Democracy or CurisTianiTy.—An able and original work. 
It is easy to see that the great law of the Bible,‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,’ forbids all oppression, guards the inalienable 
rights of man, and must, therefore, if impartially carried out, estab- 
lish popular governments every where. But our author, in a style 
very easy and forcible, and with an eminently Christian spirit, 
shows that this great law of the Bible was once embodied by Divine 
authority in a written constitution—that given to God’s ancient peo- 
ple, Israel. He examines this constitution very carefully, and shows 
that both in its provisions and its practical working, it was the 
purest democracy that the world ever witnessed. 

“ Tocqueville had demonstrated, with rare gbility, that the whole 
political and social current, on both sides of the Atlantic, was favor- 
able to free institutions, and that republican government must ulti, 
mately and very speedily prevail. But an American citizen, the 
author of the work before us, proves that the Bible is at the 
foundation of all these free movements, and that Christianity, per 
fectly obeyed, is itself perfect democracy. As Americans, we may 
~~ exultingly point, not only to the wisdom of our forefathers, but 

the wisdom of God, as sustaining our political institutions, and 





pledged to their final triumph and universal extension.” 


(Letter to the author from Hon. Amasa WALKER, of Massachusets, 
Secretary of State.) 
“ Boston, Dec. 31, 1851. 

“ Dear Sir : I have long wished to see the democracy of the Bible 
presented by some able writer in its true light. Your first volume of 
the ‘Democracy of Christianity’ meets my desires fully, 80 far as the 
old dispensation’ is concerned, and I shall wait, with much impa- 
tience, for your second ‘volume, which, I suppose, will exhibit the 
still more striking democracy of the new. Genuine democracy | 
have for many years regarded as the offspring of Christianity ; and 
[ rejoice to see this great truth presented in the able and satisfactory 
manner you have thus far done ; and should your second volume 
equal the first, (as I have no doubt it will,) I think all will agree that 
you have conferred a great benefit on the public. I am, very sin- 
cerely, yours, AMASA WALKER.” 


(From Professor Hupson, of Oberlin.) 


‘** The Democracy of Christianity’ is a work which every one 
should read. Its object is to show that the Bible is the great charter 
of democracy—that its principles and precepts, as well as the sympa- 
thies which it cultivates, and the spirit which it breathes, are all on 
the side of freedom. The book is one of thoughts and principles ; 
and those who read it will find themselves brought face to face with 
ideas which are of world-wide application, and of fundamental im- 
portance. We may agree or disagree with the author in some of 
his conclusions ; but the general scope of the work, and the spirit 
and tone of the discussion, will commend it to all who love original 
and independent thought. fT. B. HUDSON.” 


(From E, Smrru, Wesleyan Minister, Mansfield, Ohio.) 


‘*] have read this work with pleasure and profit, and regard it as a 
thorough investigation of the very important subject of which it 
treats.” 

(From the New-York Tribune.] 

“We have read the book through very attentively, and can bear 
testimony to its great ability, and the soundness of its principles. 
* * * * The essay is a very able one, and well adapted, as Cob- 
bett used to say, for a THINKING'people, and no fair-minded and intel- 
ligent reader can rise from a perusal of it withoug a higher apprecia 
tion of the Mosaic code, and of true democratic principles.” 


{From the New-York Evangelist.) 


‘““This work appears anonymously, but it discloses qualities of 
authorship of which the writer need net be ashamed. * * * . He 
strikes at the root ofthe business at onee. He traces the democratic 
principle, as it is mingled in all God’s provisions for the Patriarchs 
and the Israelites, in the clearest manner. His analysis of the ten- 
dency and charaeter of the Mosaic Institutes is particularly able. 
He discovers a degree of wisdom and benevolence in those provisions 
but little understood. We have never seen the politieal bearings 
and scope of the Mosaic law so strikingly portrayed. The present 
volume respects only the doctrines of the Old Testament, We hope 
the author will be encouraged to go on with the searching and im- 
partial examination.” 

Recommended also in the Boston Chronotype, and in many other 
periodicals. The second volume, now published, has reeseived 
similar commendations. 
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SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY. 


A History of the great Struggle in both Hemispheres, with a view of 
the Slavery-questien in the United States. Pp. 606, royal 12mo. 
Price, $1. 


This work is designed to embody a great amount of historical in- 
formation in a single volume, conveniently arranged for reference. 
It contains fifty chapters, on as many distinct topics, embracing the 
most important facts in the political and eeclesiastical history of the 
contest, together with an account of the anti-slavery agitation in 
England and the United States, up to the present time; the divisions 
among American abolitionists, and the various measures advocated 
among them ; and closing with a brief discussion of the question, 
* What ought to be done?” The book is an abstract of several vo- 
lumes, besides the anti-slavery history of the last twenty years, a 
great part of which has never before been collected into any volume, 
ut lies scattered in the newspapers of that period. The Table of 
Contents and a copious alphabetical index will facilitate a reference 
to particular facts and to dates, when desirable. 





THE AMERICAN SLAVE-CODE, IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE. 


Its Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Judicial Decisions 
and illustrative Facts. Pp. 430. 12mo. Price 75 cents, 


(From Hon. Witu1aM Jay to the Author. ] 


“Your analysis of the Slave-laws is very able, and your exhibi- 
tion of their practical application by the Southern courts evinces 
great andcareful research. * * * It is more easy to make than 
to refute a charge of exaggeration against a work of fiction, like Mrs. 
Stowe’s ; but your book is as impregnable against such a charge 43 
‘Euclid’s Geometry,’ since, like that, it consists of propositions and 
demonstrations. The book is not only true, but it is unques 
tionab/y true.” 





IV. 
AMERICAN SLAVERY A FORMIDABLE OBSTACLE 
TO THE CONVERSION OF THE WORLD. 
A Prize Tract of 24 pages. Price, $3 per 100. 
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